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STRIKES AND RACKETEERING IN THE 
KANSAS CITY AREA 





PURPOSE, SCOPE, AND NATURE OF HEARING 


Your subcommittee conducted this hearing to determine: (1 
whether Federal labor laws and their enforcement are adequate ta 
safeguard the public interest in the building and construction industry 
in the Kansas City area; and (2) whether alleged labor racketeering 
practices in the Kansas City area indicate a need for remedial Federal 
legislation, or for more vigorous enforcement of existing statutes 

Your subcommittee was accompanied by a special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government Operations, and the hearing was 
held by the two groups, sitting jointly. However, this report does 
not attempt to deal with matters which properly fall within Govern- 
ment Operations’ jurisdiction. At the same time, it should be noted 
that Representative Hoffman of Michigan, who concurs in this report, 
served not only as a member of your subcommittee, but also served 
as chairman of the special subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The hearing was open to the public. It was held in courtroom 3 
of the United States District Court for the Western District of 
Missouri, located in the Federal Courts Building at Kansas City, 
Mo. It was convened at 10 a. m., local time, Monday, June 29, 
1953, and adjourned at 4:55 p. m., local time, Friday, Julv 3, 1953. 
All witnesses were subpenaed, and all testimony was under oath. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE INFORMATION PRESENTED 
1, EXISTING SITUATION, AND EVENTS LEADING TO IT 


At the time of the hearing, June 29 through July 3, 1953, all building 
and construction activity in the Kansas City area was stopped. It 
had been at a virtual standstill then for approximately 8 weeks. 

Two principal employer groups were involved, the heavy construc- 
tors and the general contractors. About 85 employers comprise the 
membership of the heavy constructors, i. e., those engaged in road 
building, bridge building, pipeline work, etc. The general contractors 
group includes about 500 firms, operating as general contractors, sub- 
contractors, home builders, and suppliers. 

The workers involved were those normally engaged by the building 
and construction industry, such as carpenters, truckdrivers, plumbers, 
electricians, etc. Estimates of the numbers unemployed in the in- 
dustry in the Kansas City area at the time of the hearing ran as high 
as 25,000 men. 

Several witnesses differed sharply on whether the condition should 
be described as a strike or a lockout. However, the overwhelming 
weight of evidence indicated the basic trouble (by whatever title) 
stemmed directly from jurisdictional disputes involving the AFL 
Teamsters Union. ‘The hearing record shows that these jurisdictional 
disputes, with their attendant bitterness, were accompanied by multi- 
ple stoppages and slowdowns over a period of many months. The 
record also reflects an appalling amount of interunion and intraunion 
violence, with members of some crafts, fearful for their physical 
safety, refusing to either work or meet with fellow building tradesmen 
in separate crafts of the AFL. 

Other prominent sources of unrest, all secondary to the jurisdic- 
tional issue, were such questions as whether employers should have the 
right to select their own foremen, whether they should bargain with 
their rank-and-file unions on matters affecting foremen, whether 
these foremen should be required to work, and whether employers 
should be required to pay union stewards whose working time was 
spent on union business, 

The record clearly shows that violence and general unrest were not 
restricted to the period immediately preceding the hearing. 

Beginning about January 1952, no workday passed without at 
least one construction project being shut down in the Kansas City 
area. This condition persisted, and by May 1953 the shutdowns had 
become widespread. By June 1953 the entire industry had come to a 
complete halt. 

II, IMPACT ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In order to fully understand the effects of the labor situation as 
your subcommittee found it, it is necessary to examine its impact on 
the Nation’s general defense effort, with its relation to ammunition 
shortages in the Korean war. 
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Four major defense projects are centered in the Kansas City area: 

the Lake City Arsenal, a small-arms manufacturing plant; 2) the 
Sunflower Ordnance Works, where smokeless powder is produced; 

the Grandview Air Base, headquarters for the air defense of the 
central United States, and (4) the Claycomo plant of the Ford Motor 
Co., which manufactures wings for military jet aircraft. 

Construction of all military facilities in the area is under general 
supervision and control of the Army engineers. A spokesman for the 
Corps of Engineers testified that construction at Lake City, Sunflower, 
and Grandview had fallen far behind schedule.! At Lake City since 


fiscal 1951, he said 171 calendar days and 33,000 man-days of labor 
had been lost because of strikes, with the current stoppage causing 
further setbacks.? At Sunflower, be testified that since the outbreak 
of the Korean war, 17 strikes had put construction about 20 weeks 
behind schedule, with an approximate loss of 83,000 man-davs’ labor.’ 
At Grandview he said 41,000 man-days had been lost, with the result 
that the Air Force was 150 days behind its target date for activating 
the Central Air Defense Command.* 

Another witness, the general contractor who built the jet-wing 
plant at Claycomo, testified that 4 jurisdictional disputes meant a 
construction loss of 250,000 man-hours. One of these disputes brought 
on a stoppage from January 2 to February 26, 1952: and the question 
was Which union had the right to push a button to start an automatic 
heating apparatus on which the comfort of the workers themselves 
depended.° 

Other witnesses told what these construction delays meant in terms 
of lost production and defense capacity. The commanding officer 
of the Lake City Arsenal said strikes and slowdowns reduced produc- 
tion by about 30 percent, and that our Korean forces were denied the 
use of combat ammunition as a result.6 The commanding officer at 
the Sunflower Ordnance Works said 14 million pounds of powder 
production had been lost, including quantities of nitro guanadine 
which he described as ‘‘ very, very urgent”? and intended for Korean 
use.” A spokesman for the Central Air Defense Force said the Grand- 
view Air Base construction delay “certainly slowed down our capa- 
bility to perform our mission.’”’ He described that mission as air 
defense for the Midwest in event of war,’ 


lil. IMPACT ON THE COMMUNITY 


It is not possible to measure the full effect of the general building 
and construction shutdown on the Kansas City area. However, one 
of its most severe effects is the obvious one of unemployment and re- 
sultant hardship for the families of the unemployed. Typical of that 
situation would be the problem of the carpenters, whose president ° 
said his 9,000 members, already unemployed for 2 months, would be 
“out of work a long time, until materials and things get back on the 
job.” 


——— os 
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There is also the irretrievable loss of time, for as one witness pointed 
out, construction work goes on only when the weather is good.'° Such 
a shutdown during the summer would obviously deny the industry its 
most productive season. . ; 

Another factor is the direct and measurable loss to the local govern- 
ment. The city manager of Kansas City, Mo., testified | that city 
projects involving more than $16 million were shut down; that employ- 
ment was denied 750 men who would be needed to operate the finished 
projects; that a water shortage threatened from the tieup; and that 
for every day the shutdowns continued, the city had to pay $1,850 for 
interest on its obligations directly involved. 


IV. THE AFL BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL 


The AFL Building and Construction Trades Council functioned for 
many vears in Kansas City. It sought to bring together all unions 
engaged in building and construction work in the area.’? One of its 
purposes was the settlement of difficulties which might involve its 
mem bers.!° 

Several union officials testified that in recent years the council has 
failed to function effectively, and that many unions, objecting to the 
manner in which it was operated, withdrew from membership.!* One 
witness, former Missouri Congressman Leonard Irving, who heads 
Laborers’ Local 264, said that under its present leadership, the council 
is “‘worthless.”’ 

Evidently, the council’s influence and prestige declined in a some- 
what direct ratio to the rise in power of one Orville L. Ring, the 
president of Teamsters Local 541. He has been president of local 
541 since October 1948, and also serves as president of Teamsters 
Joint Council 56 in Kansas City. ‘There is persuasive evidence in 
the record indicating that Mr. Ring dominates what is left of the 
building trades council, and that its officers are subservient to him." 


V. TEAMSTER JURISDICTION THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE 


The whole weight of the hearing record bears heavily on one 
compelling issue—the jurisdictional claims of Orville Ring and the 
teamsters union. 

Witness after witness singled out this one point, and labeled it the 
source of Kansas City’s labor difficulty. 

The president of the 9,000-man carpenters union was sharply 
critical of teamster jurisdictional demands.” He said they infringe 
on the work of carpenters. He claimed that his union would cross 
a teamster picket line where jurisdiction was the issue, and that his 
members hoped to assert themselves in this fashion as soon as building 
materials became available on the jobs.” 


es 
10 Phil Koury (transcript p. 80) 
u L. P. Cookingham (transcript p. 491 
12 Charles G. Hamilton (transcript p. 167). 
13 James E. Burke (transcript p. 344 


4 James O. Mack (transcript p. 91), Leonard Irving (transcript p. 441), Charles G. Hamilton (transeript 
p. 168). 

18 Leonard Irving (transcript p. 441). 

16 Charles G. Hamilton (transcript pp. 169, 170), Andrew F. Harvey (transcript p. 418), James O. Mack 
(transcript pp. 93, 94), W. W. Hutton (transcript p. 526 


7 James O. Mack (transcript p. 97 
§’ James O. Mack (transcript p. 98 
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A former president of the AFL Building and Construction Trades 
Council, Mr. C. G. Hamilton, who helped organize the truckdrivers 
in the Kansas City area, testified that the cause of the construction 
shutdown was “jurisdictional” and that Mr. Ring was “‘at the bottom 
of it.””* 

Mr. Andrew F. Harvey, who heads Electricians Local 124, said the 
jurisdictional demands of Mr. Ring’s teamsters would, if accepted by 
the contractors, effectively put the electricians union out of business. 
He said repeated demands have been made by Mr. Ring’s union which 
are a “gross infringement on the historical and traditional work of 
the electrical workers.” He promised that his union would fight these 
claims, and, like the carpenters, would not honor a jurisdictional 
picket line.” 

Mr. Leonard Irving, speaking for Laborers Local 264, said he too 
would tell his members to cross a teamster picket line to help produce 
munitions at Sunflower, Lake City, and Grandview. He asserted 
that while other issues were involved, jurisdiction was “the major 
part” of the whole problem.”! 

Mr. William W. Hutton, who handles labor negotiations for the 
500-member builders’ association, said the jurisdictional issue with 
Mr. Ring “‘has stopped us all the way through.”’ He testified that the 
tenor of the impasse was set early in 1953 when Mr. Ring ‘‘told me he 
was going to give me a contract which an honorable man could not 
sign.’”’ 7? 

While other unions have negotiated contracts with the builders, no 
agreement could be reached with Mr. Ring. The following excerpt ** 
from Mr. Hutton’s testimony emphasizes the nature of the problem: 

Mr. Hurron. We held 1 or 2 meetings at the Pickwick Hotel and another full 
committee meeting at the Bellerieve Hotel, and at each point in those meetings we 
seemed to break down on problems of jurisdiction. We didn’t appear to be 
making any progress, and I met with Orville 1 day in his office, and we discussed 


the matter, and he made the remark, he said, ‘‘Hutton, I am relaxing my position 
as far as rewriting the contract, but the thing that I am really interested in is my 
] 


jurisdiction, and I desire that my jurisdiction completely be spelled out in my con- 


tract If that is done, we won’t have too much trouble on other terms.” I 
asked him to write out his own clause of what he felt and thought his jurisdiction 
to be. I pointed out that we could not and would not attempt to define it by 
job classifications or by job description, that would be impossible, too voluminous. 


He did write up and present a clause, which in my humble opinion didn’t make 
grammatical sense, and to the extent that I could understand it, was impossible 
for us to accept We had 2 or 3 other meetings, 1 or 2 other meetings in the 
President Hotel that led up to the strike of May 11. Ring struck the Sunflower 
on May the 11th and we had 1 more full committee meeting between the 2 groups 
on May the 12th. At that time we again got on the problem of jurisdiction and 
what we would put in the contract regarding same and Orville made the remark, 
he said, “All I want to put in the contract is a clause to the effect that you will 
recognize the jurisdiction given to me by the A. F. of L., recognize the jurisdic- 
tion given to me by my charter, recognize decisions, national in scope, recognize 
the green book and all decisions.” I told him, ‘Orville, we are very willing to 
accept all the decisions to which we are bound through the National Joint Board,” 
but I said, ‘‘Who is going to interpret those decisions?””’ That has been our prob- 
lem all through the past 2 vears. He pounded the desk and he says, ‘‘I’ll interpret 
it, I will put in my interpretation.” 





Mr. Ring would not only specify the contract terms on jurisdiction, 
but would reserve to himself the right to interpret them. 





1® Charles G. Hamilton (transcript p. 171 
22 Andrew F. Harvey (transcript 1 

21 Leonard Irving (transcript p 
3 W. W. Ilutton (transcript pp. 52: 
* W. W. Hutton (transcript p. 5 
“*W. W. Hutton (transcript pp. 52 
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VI. VIOLENCE—THE ORDER OF THE DAY 


The record of this hearing presents one of the most forbidding 
chapters in the history of American unions. 

While the real source of trouble remained the jurisdictional claims 
of Orville Ring’s teamsters, and the ensuing disputes were over which 
union should do certain work, they were overshadowed by the violent 
methods adopted for their settlement. 

In this connection, we must cite the entire hearing record for a full 
and adequate account of all the violence, the threats, intimidation, 
the fear, the unconscionably vicious assaults, the need for bodyguards, 
the brazen evidence of kidnaping, the promiscuous granting of 
deputy sheriff commissions, the widespread practice of carrying deadly 
weapons with or without permits, the roving gangs patrolling con- 
struction job sites, and the strong-armed convoys in high-powered 
cars, including Mr. Ring’s air-conditioned Cadillac. 

A great many of these acts of violence occurred on Government 
construction projects. A so-called roving steward for Teamsters Local 
541, and a driver from the same union, were convicted for beating an 
iron worker at the Lake City Arsenal.*5 Another employee, a super- 
intendent on a Lake City construction job, was assaulted by these 
same two teamsters. He testified to threats on his life, said he needed 
protection on his way from the arsenal to his home, that police kept 
him under 24-hour watch, and urged that he arm himself for his own 
safety.* 

There is also described a mass movement of teamsters from Mr. 
Ring’s local to the jet wing plant at Claycomo. This account depicts 
a motorcade of nearly 100 men, with Mr. Ring in command, invading 
the project to “settle” a dispute over the “right” to unload some 
shipments of pipe.?? 

Further testimony related other instances of physical beatings 
suffered at the hands of Mr. Ring’s teamster associates, past and 
present. Broken teeth, a maimed arm, or a crippled shoulder were 
typical of the victims’ lot.” 

The record personally singles out Mr. Ring as the assailant in 
some of the more distressing illustrations of why fear has gripped these 
building trades unions. In one instance he is shown beating another 
able-bodied union official in the presence of many onlookers. ‘This 
victim merely sat in a chair while Mr. Ring beat him, made no gesture 
of self-defense, apparently afraid of the consequences because several 
of Mr. Ring’s bodyguards were standing by.*® Another witness,” a 
tiny man, told how Mr. Ring also beat him while several others stood 
by and watched. This witness, a former teamster official, resigned 
his post, and blamed ‘union gangsters’”’ who are “‘ power hungry”’ for 
creating a situation in Kansas City where ‘most of the decent, honest 
labor people are scared to death.’”’ He said victims were afraid to 
complain to police, and union members were afraid to come to meetings 
because of ‘deputy sheriffs with guns, golden glovers, muscle men, 


walking in * * * busting up * * * meetings.” * 


2% John Cady (transcript p. 277). 

% John Christensen (transcript pp. 279, 280, 281). 

7 Ernest Anderson (transcript pp. 404, 405). 

38 Ernest Anderson (transcript pp. 402, 403), Edward E. Koonse (transcript pp. 163, 164). 

2® Edward E. Koonse (transcript, p. 159), Marvin Silvey (transcript p. 389), Leland E. Kinser (transcript 
p. 111), James O. Mack (transcript p. 92). 

%® Leonard L. Cowee (transcript p. 172, 173), Leonard Irving (transcript p. 446) 

31 Edward Chevlin (transcript pp. 359, 360). 

32 Edward Chevlin (transcript p. 368). 
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While Orville Ring’s local figured most prominently in the hearing 


record’s tale of violence, there were others whose activities cannot be 
ove rlool ed One of these is Lee (Quis nberry, president of Teamsters 
Local 955 In a particularly arrogant display of foree, Mr. Quisen- 


berry and 3 assistants (235 pounds being average weight for the 4 
took 2 company officials on an involuntary ride from Kansas into 


Misso Wl vhere they had to complete a lon r distance telephone eall 
to Mr. Quisenberry’s superiors before they were released.*5 
Not even Federal officers could escape the impact of Kansas City’s 


labor turmoil. One such episode is vividly detailed in this hearing.*® 
The chief of Federal meat inspection for the Kansas ¢ ‘ity area testified 
that Lee Quisenberry telephoned him twice, demanding the removal of 
an inspector, threatening to “take action himself” if his demands were 
not met.’ Despite these threats, the inspector was kept at his post, 
since he was a competent employee and no proper basis existed for 
changing his assignment.’’ Three days after the second call to his 
chief, this inspector’s wife was severely beaten at her home by unidenti- 
fied assailants who informed her she was being beaten because of ber 
husband’s official conduct. Mr. Quisenberry denied making the 
calls, and said he had no knowledge of the beating.” 

This whole problem of settlement by force had become so serious 
that in a bargaining session on May 22, 1953, a spokesman for the 
heavy constructors literally asked Teamsters Local 541 to “lay their 
pistols down” for the sake of peaceful negotiations and order in the 
industry.* 

This committee and the Congress should look with deep concern at 
this sordid account of free men, afraid to work, terrorized by the gang- 
ster tactics of those to whom the Congress itself has given privilege and 
authority. 

The Wagner Act, and the Taft-Hartley law which amended it, made 
it clear that the Government will protect and foster the right of workers 
to be represented by unions in dealing with their employers. 

It is in this capacity of union leadership that Orville L. Ring and his 
henchmen have advanced to power—power so abused it depressed one 
of the Nation’s creat metropolitan centers, and cowed what was one 
of its most vigorous industries. 


VII. ALLEGED ‘‘ PROTECTION” FAY MENTS; ALSO PAYMENTS TO NONWORK- 
ING STEWARDS AND FOREMEN 


While these conditions of violence demand immediate correction, 
we also call attention to a different phase of the area’s building and 
construction problems—one which urgently calls for an exhaustive 
inquiry by those charged with the enforcement of appropriate Federal 
and local laws. 

One witness, Oscar R. Burden, who beads a pipeline construction 
company, testified he was forced to make a $500 payment to Otto 





Sar Ancona (transcript p. 260), Ernest Anderson transcript p. 392), Asa Gillette (tr inscript p. 86), 
Edward E. Koor transcript p. 157 
4 Lee Quisenberry (transcript p. 186 
’ Edward M. White (transcript pp. 65, 66), Paul M. Liggett (transcript pp. 68, 70 
6 Pr. Frank L. Spillman (transcript p. 48 
7 Dr. Russell B. Briney (transcript p. 21¢ 


§ Dr. Russell B. Briney (transeript pp. 219, 221 
3% Mrs. Mabel Spillman (transcript p. 53 
49 Lee Quisenberry (transcript p. 196 
41 James E. Burke (transeript p. 345 
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Bowles, the president of laborers district council.” He asserted it was 
paid in order that his contract with the union would be “‘observed” and 
not be “overloaded” with men he did not need He said a demand was 
first made on one of his subordinates for a $2,000 payment; that when 
this demand was relayed to him, he met with Mr. Bowles in Kansas 
City and paid him $500, which he understood was to be split between 
Mr. Bowles and another union officer named Price.“ Company 
records, which were subpenaed, were presented in support of Mr. 
Burden’s testimony.“ 

Both Mr. Bowles and Nelson Price, his subordinate, categorically 
denied having made any such demands or receiving any such pay- 
ments.” 

Another pipeline construction official, Robert D. Sheehan,* said 
his company had to make money payments to Nelson Price, as well 
as payments for clothing for Mr. Price and Willard Wilkinson, the 
president of Laborers Local 663. He said the money payments, and 
the payments for the clothes, were made in order that his company 
might be permitted to use its own foremen.” 

Mr. Price and Mr. Wilkinson emphatically denied these charges, 
stating that they had never received any money or anything else of 
value from employers with whom they dealt, with the exception of 
the routine exchange of gifts at Christmas time.* 

Further testimony from many witnesses also points to practices of 
which your subcommittee is highly skeptical, and which could lend 
themselves to almost limitless abuse. We refer to so-called roving 
stewards who are paid by the employer (in some instances by se wert al 
employers at the same time) but who generally perform no work for 
these employers and spend all their time on union business.” We 
also refer to so-called nonworking foremen, and to the case of a union 
not only telling the employer how many foremen he should use, but 
actually picking the individuals for these supervisory positions.” 

The featherbedding potential here is obvious, and several witnesses 
testified to costs running into hundreds of thousands of dollars as a 
direct result of these arrangements.” 

The possibility of extortion in these practices is likewise very clear. 
In some cases it would appear that no work is performed either for 
the employers, or for the union at the job sites, but payments are 
nevertheless demanded and made. In our recommendations we sug- 
gest that the matter ought to be the subject of a full and detailed 
grand jury probe. 


VIII. THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT 


The evidence points to the possibility of widespread violation of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, and to the need for amend- 
ment so that its intent cannot be so readily evaded by either man- 
agement or unions. 





42 Oscar R. Burden (transcript p. 23 
43 Oscar R. Burden (transcript pp. 23, 24 
# William G. Eastman (transcript pp. 312, 537, 541 
46 Otto Bowles (transcript p. 376), Nelson Price (transcript p. 286 
46 Robert D. Sheehan (transcript pp. 232, 233 
47 Robert D. Sheehan (transcript p. 233) 
48 Nelson Price (transcript pp. 304, 305), Willard Wilkinson (transcript pp. 30¢ 
4° Phil Koury (transcript pp. 79, 80), Louis H Byers (transcript pp. 241, 242), Ray Smit transcript 
p. 255), Arthur Peter Young (tr: unscript p. 13 
80 Roger L. Pentzein (transcript pp. 76, 77 
81 Louis H. Byers (transcript p. 242), William G. Eastman (transcript p. 314 
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Section 302 of that law provides both fines and jail terms for 
employers and union officials who willfully violate its restrictions on 
payments to employee representatives. 

Section 8 (b) (6), the “featherbedding” section, would bear close 
examination in view of the testimony that contractors are required 
to pay nonworking foremen and nonworking union stewards, 

Section 8 (a) (3) and 8 (b) (2) are designed to ban the closed shop. 
They make it an unfair labor practice to “encourage or discourage’”’ 
membership in unions. It is apparent here that there is at least a 
tacit understanding under which unions furnish the necessary workers 
to employers—an obvious inducement to union membership. 

Section 14 (a) protects a foreman’s right to join a union, but it also 
specifies that an employer shall not be compelled to bargain with him. 
The contractors claim they are forced to violate this part of the law.” 

Section 8 (b) (3) would require that a union bargain in good faith 
with an employer. On this point we recite the testimony of the 
spokesman for the builders, that Orville Ring began negotiations with 
the statement that he would present proposals “which an honorable 
man could not sign. 

Section 8 (b) (4) (D), along with sections 10 (k) and 10 (1), attempt 
to deal with jurisdictional disputes. ‘These provisions are obviously 
inadequate to meet the problem, and they should be strengthened. 


THE SECONDARY BOYCOTT 


Section 8 (b) (4), the so-called secondary boycott provision of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act merits particular scrutiny in view 
of the general nature of the evidence addue ed at this hearing. 

Your subcommittee is well aware that a series of decisions by the 
National Labor Relations Board * has practically repealed the ban on 
boycotting, and has charted many courses for its evasion. For this 
reason we deem it especially important that this committee include 
this hearing record among the evidence it will examine when amend- 
ments to this provision are considered. 

The subpenaed transcript of the June 23, 1953, negotiating session 
between the heavy constructors and Teamsters Local 541 is particu- 
larly enlightening. The teamsters spokesman refused to forego what 
he considered a “‘right”’ to prevent the movement of ‘‘nonunion”’ ma- 
terials, or the movement of any materials by ‘‘nonunion’’ drivers. 
Assuming that all other differences between the parties could be elim- 
inated, such tactics could obviously immobilize an industry or com- 
munity overnight. 

The ability to impose a restrictive boycott was not limited to the 
teamsters. The testimony of Karl Ross and Karl Swisher dramatically 
illustrates this fact.5> Messrs. Ross and Swisher, veterans of World 
War II, contracted to erect a settlement of prefabricated homes. 
They had completed all financing and other arrangements, including 





8? Phil Koury (transcript p. 79 

8 W. W. Hutton (trar script p. 522). 

4 International Rice Milling (S84. N. L. R. B. 360), Conway Express (87 N. L. R. B. 187), Schultz Refrigerated 
Service (87 NI R- 'B 401), Santa Anna a mber (87 N. L. R. B. 937), Sterling Beveruges (90 N. L. R. B. 401), 
Arkansas Erpres? (92 N. L. R. B. 255), and others 

% Earl F. Ross (transcript pp. 145, 467), Ear! R. Swisher (transcript p. 153). 
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a purchase agreement for the prefabricated parts with a supplier in 
Wisconsin. ‘The carpenters union in Kansas City agreed to furnish 
workmen under mutually acceptable terms. But work on the project 
had scarcely begun when the carpenters shut it down, although they 
had no dispute with Ross and Swisher.*® However, they learned 
that a ‘‘nonunion” company made the prefabricated parts.*’ So they 
refused to go on with the job. And instead of realizing the profit 
which their carefully planned enterprise first assured them, these two 
veterans lost their investment and are now out of business 





% Earl F. Ross (transcript p. 149) 


®@ James O. Mack (transcript p. 349 








CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is apparent that the jurisdictional demands of Kansas City’s 
teamsters brought the building and construction industry in that 
area to a complete halt. 

It is also obvious that the local AFL Building and Construction 
Trades Council is utterly ineffective as an instrument for resolving 
jurisdictional quarrels among the building trades unions. The 
council has neither power nor prestige, has lost influence in direct 
ratio to losses in its membership, and is dominated by the very teamster 
officials with whom the other unions take sharp issue. 

Violence has become the adjuster of these jurisdictional claims. 
All orderly processes have been rejected, and force has replaced reason 
in the industry. 

Many unions see a threat to their continued existence in this obvious 
teamster bid for power and control. With some of the groups having 
literally reached the armed-camp stage, effective steps must be taken 
promptly to prevent the violence from spreading. 

In view of the information presented at this hearing, we make these 
recommendations: 

1. That copies of the official transcript of these proceedings be sent 
to the Attorney General of the United States, as well as to the United 
States attorney for the western district of Missouri; 

2. That the above officials take appropriate steps to secure a grand 
jury investigation of those phases of this hearing which indicate 
possible violations of Federal laws; 

3. That the above officials examine the official transcript with 
particular reference to those witnesses whose sworn testimony indicates 
the possibility of perjury; 

4. That the above officials be invited, insofar as their official duties 
permit, to report to this committee on their findings; and 

5. That this committee examine this hearing record for evidence of 
the manner in which the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
has functioned in this industry, so that consideration may be given 
to necessary changes in that statute. 


The foregoing report was unanimously adopted by the subcom- 
mittee. 
Wint Situ, Subcommittee Chairman. 
CiareE E. HorrMan. 


Wincate H. Lucas 
O 
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